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of proportional representation, which was distasteful to
the Dutch farmers. So strong was the feeling in the
Cape Parliament that the Government delegates were
compelled to throw over the settlement to which they
had themselves subscribed. In this state of things the
decision of the question rested with General Botha and
the Transvaal Dutch delegates. Had they fallen into
line with their compatriots in the Cape, the cause of union
must have been wrecked, inasmuch as the Transvaal
Progressives were not prepared to go further in the
abandonment of equal rights. Fortunately, room for
compromise lay in the provisions with regard to propor-
tional representation in the Assembly. This was jetti-
soned; and the Cape and Orange Free State accepted
with a wry face the inroads of the Convention Bill upon
the peculiar position of the agricultural interest. Pro-
portional representation was advocated on the ground
that it would tend to level up the deep cleavage between
town and country, Englishman and Boer, which is still
apparent. Nevertheless its abandonment was for the
time inevitable.
A further stone of stumbling lay in the provisions with
regard to the native vote. Upon this subject something
has been already said. Certain it is that any attempt to
establish a uniform franchise throughout the Union would
have wrecked the chances of settlement. On this question
Cape Colony stood alone, and though it might well be proud
of its enlightened attitude, the provision that makes a two*
thirds majority of the total number of the two Houses of
Parliament necessary, at a joint sittingj before any altera-
tion can be made in the rules now in force in Cape
Colony with regard to native voters, seems amply to
safeguard its own policy; while it was idle to suppose that
a system wholly distasteful to them could be imposed
upon the three other Colonies, to meet expectations in Cape
Colony or in Great Britain. As Mr. Brand points out, the